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sively" by "public meetings and Petitions throughout Virginia/51
Washington was expecting great results from the Richmond demonstration. "It would give me and . . . every friend to order and good government throughout the United States very great satisfaction/* he wrote to encourage the Virginia Federalists; "more so than similar sentiments from any other State in the Union; for people living at a distance from it [Virginia] know not how to believe it possible" that the Virginia Legislature and her Senators and Representatives in Congress should speak and act as they had done.2 "It is," philosophized Washington, "on great occasions only and after time has been given for cool and deliberate reflection that the real voice of the people can be known. The present ... is one of those great occasions, than which none more important has occurred, or probably may occur again to call forth their decision/'3
By such inspiration and management the historic Federalist gathering was brought about at Richmond on April 25, 1796, where the "Marshall eloquence" was to do its utmost to convert a riotously hostile sentiment into approval of this famous treaty and of the Administration which was responsible for it. All day the meeting lasted. Marshall put forth his whole strength. At last a "decided majority55 adopted a favorable resolution drawn by
1  Carrington to the President, April 22, 1796; Writings: Ford, xiii, footnote to 185.
2  Washington to Carrington, May 1,1796; ib., 185.
3  Ib., 186.